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To the Public in General;—Greeting: 

Now that the March mud, March sleet, and 
March dust have passed, perhaps details of my 
experience with the Storm Shoe of the Sorosis 
Company’s make may prove interesting. 1 
bought a pair in January, 1902. 1 have them yet 
in good condition. 1 wore them daily, rubberless, 
to a school nearly two miles from home, traveling 
upon ordinary dirt sidewalks, often covered with 
snow and ice. They fitted perfectly from the first 
and kept my feet dry and comfortable. In addi¬ 
tion, they are stylish and shapely, and there’s lots 
of wear in them yet. I consider them an ideal 
boot for March wear. These shoes cost $3.£0 a 
pair, and are made by Sorosis Shoe Co., Lynn, 
Mass. 

Ruth Marion, 

Dorchester, Mass. 
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excelled and augment our reputation as connoisseurs of rare woods. 
The peculiarly rich singing quality of tone of “ Crown ” pianos 
pleases all and will elicit your unbounded praise. Clearly a piano 
of distinct artistic merit. 

Send for booklets, catalogue, and other printed matter giving full 
information how to secure, wherever you may live, a “ Crown ” 
Piano, exchanging your used instrument as part pay if you desire. 
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The Charm of Perfect Health 

is one of the greatest gifts that Nature can bestow. 
It comes to those who obey her laws. Nature’s 
food is grain—and fruit. 

‘ Hlaltanfr a 

is whole wheat impregnated with barley malt, sea¬ 
soned with salt, thoroughly cooked, daintily flaked, 
toasted to nut-brown crispness. It makes a de¬ 
lightful, appetizing, satisfying meal — morning, 
noon, night. Delicious when served with fresh, 
luscious fruit. 

No work, no heat; just cream — then eat 

See coupons in Malta-Vita packages, telling how to secure a $350.00 Kimball 

Malta-Vita Pure Food Co. Battle Creek, Mich. U.S.A. 
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How the Bigelow House Got Painted.* 

BY M. I. COGGESHALL. 

T ought to be done! ” 

“ It simply mutt be done.” 

“There is no such auxiliary as ‘must’ in 
poverty’s dictionary,” remarked Cecilia Bigelow 
calmly. 

“ There is no other ”; asserted her sister Janet. 
“ The house has got to be painted. It is a libel on our ancestors. 
It will soon be known as ‘ Peeling-paint Paradise ’ instead of the ‘ Old 
Bigelow Mansion.’ I, for one, am ashamed to turn in at the gate ”; 
and to make her words as emphatic as her feelings Janet brought 
her hand down on the table with a thump that made the dishes 
rattle. 

“ The cloth is getting thin, Janet,” Mrs. Bigelow mildly sug¬ 
gested. 

“ To match the paint on the house,” remarked Cecilia. 

“ A harmony of transparencies! ” came from Janet. 

“ Do you realize, girls, how much it would cost ? ” Mrs. Bigelow 
asked. 

“ Fifty dollars.” 

“ Nearer a hundred. It is useless for us to talk about it this 

* Copyright, 1008, by The Shortstory Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 

• The writer of this story was awarded the Piano Prize — 1600— in Thb Black Cat 
story contest ending February 26, 1002. 
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HOW THE BIGELOW HOUSE GOT PAINTED. 


year. Another winter it may not be so cold, our coal bill will be 
less, and in the spring, or summer following — n 

“Or the autumn after that, or the spring succeeding! The 
same old stoiy. Just how long ago did it have its last coat, 
Mamma? I know I was in pinafores, for I remember getting some 
of the yellow ochre on my best dimity one. It was the summer 
before I had the measles — I must have been six years old. 
Twenty years ago ! Whew, nobody can blame the paint . It’s got 
to be done some way, by hook or by crook,” and Janet again made 
the gesticulations of her hand enforce the determination of her 
mind, but this time she spared the tablecloth. 

“ It’s horrible to be so poor! ” said Cecilia, scraping her preserve 
dish. 

“ Awful! ” echoed Janet. “ A huge joke in books, but a long- 
continued tragedy in real life. For the present we will swallow 
our pride and wash the dishes, but my determination remains un¬ 
altered. The house must and shall be painted.” 

The house whose unpainted condition was thus agitating a usu¬ 
ally quiet family circle was a square frame building, standing back 
from the street with a shaded lawn sloping to the sidewalk. It had 
been built by a certain Judge Bigelow in the early thirties, when 
size, rather than architecture, was indicative of opulence, and was 
now occupied by three of his descendants, Mrs. Charles Bigelow 
and her two daughters, Janet and Cecilia, both teachers in the 
public schools. 

The old Judge had been reputed rich and had surrounded him¬ 
self with the splendors of his time. His descendants sat penniless 
among the faded glories of a past grandeur. To be sure, ingrains 
and mattings had replaced the old-fashioned body brussels and 
tapestries, but the heavy mahogany furniture still gave an air of 
distinction to the big rooms, and old family portraits lost none of 
their dignity because they were daily witnesses to innumerable 
small economies and menial acts which the Judge, in the flesh, 
would have considered degrading to a gentlewoman. As Janet 
had once remarked in the bosom of her family, there was no trade 
she had not mastered, from paper hanging to tailoring. Fortu¬ 
nately for the Bigelow pride, their friends were not inquisitive, and 
though they often remarked to one another how well the interior 
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of the old mansion was preserved, they were* not particular as to 
how the new coat of paint was put on or when the faded wall 
papers were replaced by newer and more modern ones. But while 
the inside was thus kept up by active brains and busy fingers, the 
outside presented each year a shabbier face to the world. First the 
north and west sides, then the south and east, assumed the appear¬ 
ance of a gray, yellowish and green patchwork combination which, 
like a chameleon, had the power of taking on different hues — 
especially after a min storm — when it would present most start¬ 
ling and distracting color schemes. 

44 If there were only less of it! ” Janet would often sigh to her¬ 
self as she came up the broad front walk. But now she had deter¬ 
mined that something must be done, some remedy must be found, 
and when Janet Bigelow made up her mind 44 firm and square, 9 ’ as 
she called it, the elements had to move. People who knew her 
said it was the old Judge in her, and that if she had been a boy 
she would have made the family fortunes again. 

A trivial incident, which Janet for various reasons did not re¬ 
peat to her family, had brought about this determination. That 
night, on her way home from school, she had overheard the con¬ 
versation of two gentlemen just in front of her. 

The first had said: 

44 It is a standing disgrace to the street.” 

And the second: 

44 A neglected-appearing place.” 

Both had looked at the once haughty mansion. Janet felt for 
it and for herself. She crept on behind the speakers with a shame¬ 
faced air, passed her home, turned down the next street and stole 
like a culprit in at the back gate, her teeth set and her resolution 
made. But how to put her resolution into effect was now the ques¬ 
tion uppermost in her mind. Plan after plan passed through her 
brain for more than a week, and then, one beautiful June morning 
when the birds were singing their early matin song, a solution 
came. It popped into her head like an inspiration. She rushed 
from her room in robe de nuit and floating hair and banged succes¬ 
sively at Mrs. Bigelow’s and Cecilia’s doors. Both ladies sprang 
out of bed in the wildest consternation. 

44 I’ve got it! I’ve got it! ” Janet was repeating in a high treble. 
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44 Got what — a fit?” inquired Cecilia, cross at being thus rudely 
aroused at sunrise on a Saturday holiday. 

“What have you got?” echoed Mrs. Bigelow, relieved to find 
that Janet was not holding a burglar by the hair. 

44 The solution to the problem. The key to the enigma. The 
secret of painting the house.” 

44 You haven’t discovered a gold mine in the cellar, have you?” 
yawned Cecilia. 

44 No, but I have thought of a treasure in the attic. There’s the 
beard that Uncle Henry used when he acted 4 Falstaff,’ and the 
moustache that Cousin Jennie insisted upon wearing as 4 Romeo,’ 
because you remember she said no girl could properly thrill at a 
kiss unless she felt hairs, Angela Woodman least of all; and 
besides, there must be shirts, and trousers and lots of other truck 
belonging to men.” 

44 For mercy’s sake, what have false beards and moustaches and 
shirts to do with painting a house ? ” 

44 If you will listen I will explain.” 

Cecilia, anticipating a long explanation before the connection 
between a beard and a freshly-painted house was established, crept 
back into bed, while Mrs. Bigelow, with something of the same idea 
in mind, swathed herself in a muslin apron. 

44 It’s just this. Vacation begins next week and we shall have a 
deal more time than money. At present, thanks to the summer 
foliage, the house is comparatively hidden from observation. 
Under such favorable conditions I am going to paint it myself.” 

“You!” 

44 Yes, I — disguised as a man.” 

44 Janet Bigelow, you have taken leave of your senses ! ” 

44 Not at all, my dear Mother; and as for Cecilia, she need not 
gurgle so derisively from the bed clothes. Why is it any more 
difficult to paint a clapboard outside than a mopboard in ? And I 
have earned a diploma at the last. The paint, as near as I can find 
out, will only cost about twenty dollars — perhaps less. We can 
afford that outlay. As for the rest, I shall enjoy the air, the 
novelty, and, more than all, that the house is being painted.” 

44 Ridiculous! Impossible! What a notion ! You will break 
your neck! ” 
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44 Didn’t I pick all the pears last August from the topmost 
branches, and all the cherries the year before? You will see 
whether I am foolish or not. On the 19th the Briggses goto their 
summer home, and the Thurbers follow three days later. That 
leaves the coast clear on the front and one side, and Mrs. Arling¬ 
ton told me night before last that she and her husband expected to 
take a trip to Niagara and the Thousand Isles for the first two 
weeks in July. Their departure clears the other side, and that is 
the time I will take to do it.” 

No persuadings, threats or warnings could dissuade Janet from 
her purpose, and Mrs. Bigelow and Cecilia settled down into re¬ 
garding it all as a huge joke, not even being convinced of the 
reality of Janet’s determination when she unrolled a scroll of sam¬ 
ple paints and asked their advice on the selection of a shade. 

Meantime, many and mysterious were the preparations Janet 
made. As if fearful that her own resolutions would weaken, she 
proceeded at once to carry out her plans. Much of her time was 
spent rummaging in the large, old-fashioned attic, her first avail¬ 
able find being a pair of ancient-style duck trousers. These had 
been finely laundered in some far-past day, and Janet felt it almost 
criminal to destroy their shiny whiteness, but necessity knew no 
law and, hanging them over a bottomless chair, she vigorously be¬ 
spattered them with the mixed contents of several tubes of oil and 
water colors, until they resembled a prize landscape from the im¬ 
pressionist school of art. Having dried them in the sun she com¬ 
pleted their degradation by sundry laps and folds until her feet 
became visible and her waist was encircled but once. But the 
worst was yet to come, for they had been cut and made far back 
in the time of hoop skirts, when man, wishing to reserve a small 
share of space for himself, had attempted to combat woman’s pos¬ 
session of it by giving a bloomer effect to his trousers. With all 
her skills tucked into them there was yet space to spare. In her 
dilemnra Janet sought Cecilia, who, though utterly disapproving 
of the ^serious side of the project, was not unwilling to lend her aid 
to the comical. 

44 They do look rather flabby, that’s a fact! ” was that young 
lady’s verdict. 44 You will have to grow to them, Janet, or stuff 
them. How would wadding do ? ” 
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44 Wadding — in July! ” exclaimed Janet, paling at the prospect 

44 You might put another pair under them. Those are meant for 
overalls, anyway. Men always wear a better and heavier pair 
underneath.” 

44 So they do. What a dunce ”; and Janet mounted to the attic 
again. 

There had been few men of late in the Bigelow family and what 
trousers they had left behind had long since been absorbed by the 
rag-man or the moths. Janet delved into box after box and finally 
drew forth from the depths of an old chest a black broadcloth 
suit. It was carefully folded in a white sheet and had a very 
sacred appearance, but Janet, feeling sure it could not have been 
used for either a burial-shroud or a christening-robe, and knowing 
of no other commemorative epoch in life, concluded it must have 
belonged to her grandfather the Judge, and saw no reason why a 
past splendor should not yield to a present necessity. When she 
again presented herself before her mother and sister she was arrayed 
in the entire suit, long, close trousers, swallow-tailed coat and white 
satin vest. Cecilia rolled over on the floor in a fit of hysterical 
laughter, while Mrs. Bigelow looked the image of despair. 

44 Janet Bigelow, those were your father’s wedding clothes!” 

44 Oh, dear! ” said Janet, an amusing mixture of contrition and 
comicality. 

“Nothing is sacred, nowadays, nothing,” sighed Mrs. Bigelow. 

44 1 couldn’t find anything else,” protested Janet, but Mrs. Bige¬ 
low had left the room. 

44 1 think mamma was crying,” said Cecilia. 

44 Oh, dear! ” repeated Janet, again wishing she were more than 
five feet six and not so slim. 44 I’ll see they |*et back all right, 
and will look further, though I cannot promise not to get into 
something else sacred to memory.” 

44 Your feet look decidedly queer! ” remarked Cecilia as Janet 
was disappearing through the doorway. 

Janet paused and surveyed her trim 4 1-2 A’s ruefully. 

44 What shall I do? I don’t believe there is a pair of men’s boots 
on the premises.” 

“Buy a pair of cheap sneakers.” 

44 Exactly ! Cecilia, you’re a brick ! ” 
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A masculinity of feeling and action seemed to have come upon 
her with her change of costume, and when the metamorphosis was 
complete — her long hair tucked up under a cap, the beard and 
moustache upon her face, sneakers on her feet and an outing shirt 
tucked into the bespattered ducks, she felt like quite another being 
and confided to the much-horrified Cecilia that, with the addition 
of a pipe, she thought she could swear. 

44 No one would ever recognize you as Janet Bigelow, never,’’ 
cried Cecilia in an ecstasy over her make-up. u Don’t come too 
near me; it makes me nervous to have you so familiar, you are so 
much like a man. But, whatever happens, don’t let your hat blow 
off or your hands be seen. If you do your secret’s out.” 

“ I might wear gloves.” 

44 And be a house painter! ” 

44 At least I can keep my hands in my pockets ”; and suiting 
the action to the word they disappeared from sight and she swag¬ 
gered off whistling. 

“There’s a law against women wearing men’s clothes,” said 
Mrs. Bigelow, in a last forlorn effort to stem the tide of events, 
for she and Cecilia had by this time decided that Janet was really 
in earnest and fully determined to execute her threat. 

As to Janet herself, she was not without misgivings as to the 
outcome of her scheme. The nearer she approached its realization 
the more her trepidation increased, though she bravely hid it 
under a joking exterior. Over and over again she asked herself 
what it was she feared. She was more athletic than many of the 
opposite sex; she could mount a ladder and manipulate a paint 
brush. She had brains and skill; what she lacked, then, must be 
courage — courage to face the novelty of a new position. She 
might feel the same on the eve of embarkation for a trip to 
Europe. 

She saw Mr. and Mrs. Arlington start on their provincial tour 
with mingled feelings of satisfaction and dismay, for with their 
departure serious work would begin. That night she got her paint 
pots ready and with Cecilia’s help dragged the long ladders out 
and planted them firmly against the house. 

The next morning Janet Bigelow had disappeared from view, 
but a bearded man in painter’s garb could be seen carefully remov- 
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ing the blinds from the Bigelow mansion, and later applying a 
new coat of paint to the weather-worn clapboards. When Janet 
first ascended the ladder she felt a creepiness, and the gables of 
the old-fashioned house seemed leagues away from the greensward 
below, but a girl who in the summer could wave her handkerchief 
from lighthouse summits, and dive from the piers at low tide, was 
not likely to be daunted by an aerial position. The day was beau¬ 
tiful, the air soft and cool, and Janet began to enjoy her high 
perch. Once or twice she caught herself warbling strains from 
familiar operas. Then realizing they were not consistent with her 
character, she whistled them lustily, instead. At regular intervals 
Mrs. Bigelow would ask from behind the curtain: 

44 Are you safe, Janet 7 ” and the bearded painter would answer 
in dulcet tones, 44 Perfectly, Mamma.” 

That day Janet ate her dinner from a pail in the bam, for, as far 
as possible, she was determined to carry out the masquerade. 
While she was eating it with a zest, born of an outdoor appetite, 
two urchins approached timidly from the street. 

44 Please, Mister,” the elder said, 44 can me an$ Tim have them 
cherries on yander tree ? ” 

44 Get out of here, both of you,” cried Janet in a gruff voice, and 
the hasty stampede of their bare feet was a compliment to her 
first assumption of masculine severity. 

In the afternoon two ladies of Janet’s acquaintance passed by 
the house and, after a critical survey as if to satisfy themselves 
they were not the victims of an optical delusion, one said to the 
other that she 44 guessed the Bigelow girls had concluded to paint 
the house at last, but she wondered that, after waiting so long, 
they should choose that homely shade of green instead of one of 
the fashionable yellows.” 

When the day’s work was done Janet’s ankles were stiff from 
balancing on the rounds of the ladder, and her wrist lame from 
the constant wielding of the brush, but, for a surface covering 
many square yards, the old house had assumed such a rejuve¬ 
nated appearance that Janet would not have minded a whole body 
of aches. She felt like a stockbroker who had made a desperate 
deal and won. 

Day succeeded day and the work went on without molestation 
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or interruption. Each morning the painter reappeared from some¬ 
where, and again disappeared at nightfall. The few families left 
in the city for the summer were not likely to be inquisitive as 
regarded his coming and going. When the suspicions of the 
public are not aroused they can very easily be hoodwinked, and 
the rumor had gone forth that Janet was spending the early part 
of July with friends at the beach. Visitors who called left their 
love for her, asked when she was coming home, hoped she was 
having a good time, etc., until Cecilia declared that if she wasn’t 
painting the house herself, she was breaking every commandment 
in the decalogue to have it done. 

Meantime the weather remained singularly cool and beautiful, 
and Janet’s courage rose rather than sank as she became inured to 
her work. Mrs. Bigelow, having ceased in a measure to worry 
about her daughter’s personal safety, began to deplore Janet’s in¬ 
creasing brown and rugged appearance, and declared she would 
not be able to wear a muslin dress for the remainder of the sum¬ 
mer ; but Janet philosophically explained that it was no worse for 
the complexion than riding a wheel or indulging in the hatless 
fad. 

The front and one side were resplendent in a bright, new smart¬ 
ness, and Janet was patiently beautifying the second side, when a 
letter was received which threw the whole family into the wildest 
consternation. It was written from New York, addressed to Mrs. 
Bigelow, and ran thus: 

Dbab Harriet: — 

My son Ned and myself have reached here on oar way from the 
West, and in response to many urgent invitations from you in the 
past, are planning to spend a few days with you and your daugh¬ 
ters as soon as we can complete arrangements to do so. Will you 
allow us to drop in upon you in the same unceremonious manner 
that was my custom when you were first married? My purpose in 
coming East is to acquaint my son with his relatives, and to revisit, 
before 1 leave them forever, the familiar and unforgotten places of 
my boyhood. 

Hoping you can make us welcome, I am 

Affectionately yours, 

Robert L. Babstow. 

Now, Robert Barstow had been John Bigelow’s chum-cousin in 
the days when they were boys together, but later he had gone 
West, married, and become a multi-millionaire. 
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The letter was read aloud at the tea-table and all three ladies 
looked at each other aghast. 44 Heavens ! ” exclaimed Janet when 
she found her voice. 44 What’s to be done ? ” 

“It’s a dilemma.” 

44 1 shall tell him to come, of course,” said Mrs. Bigelow. “I 
would like to see Robert again very much.” 

44 But the house. Mamma ! ” cried both girls in chorus. 

44 1 knew something would happen before it was done,” Mrs. 
Bigelow said with the sententiousness of a foreboding oracle. 

44 If we only had some of his money,” sighed Cecilia. 

44 He might leave you some if you made a good impression upon 
him,” said Mrs. Bigelow. 

44 Mamma, do millionaires eat pork and beans, and bread and 
butter, and common things in general?” asked Janet, helping her¬ 
self to the comestibles mentioned with the bountifulness bom of 
an open-air appetite. 

44 Money can’t alter one’s digestion, though it may one’s appe¬ 
tites,” commented Cecilia. 

“Robert was always very simple in his tastes,” continued Mrs. 
Bigelow. 44 He can’t have entirely changed.” 

44 But there is the son.” 

“Probably a great, overgrown cowboy. Well, we will prepare 
for the worst, and hope for the best — the best being that these 
rich cousins of ours from the 4 wild and woolly West’ will not put 
in an appearance for a fortnight at least,” said Janet. 

But fate had evidently ordained the worst, for the following 
afternoon, while Janet was painting the framework of a second- 
story window and whistling an air from 44 II Trovatore,” she heard 
her name called in a hoarse whisper and saw Cecilia gesticulating 
frantically just inside the window. 

44 Come down from there, quick,” she was saying, 44 for Cousin 
Robert and Ned are in the parlor. Aunt Angelina was taken sud¬ 
denly sick with the summer cholera, so they are to make their visit 
here first.” 

Half an hour later a tall, pretty girl in a gray muslin with blue 
ribbons tripped down the front stairs into the parlor and was intro¬ 
duced to Robert Barstow and his son as 44 Janet.” Ned Barstow. 
delicate and reserved, as unlike the gawky cowboy his cousins had 
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pictured as could well be imagined, thought her the prettiest and 
brightest girl he had ever seen, an impression that was strengthened 
every minute of the succeeding forty-eight hours, for the next day 
being Sunday, Janet had the privilege of reassuming her own per¬ 
sonality. 

Late Sunday night a conclave was held in Mrs. Bigelow’s bed¬ 
chamber as being the most remote from the guest-room, and plans 
of entertainment were laid whereby the Western cousins would be 
spirited away during the day under, as Janet suggested, Mrs. Bige¬ 
low’s and Cecilia’s guidance; but here a new difficulty presented 
itself. Mrs. Bigelow positively refused to leave the house while 
Janet was risking her neck on a ladder, and the sole responsibility 
fell upon Cecilia, despite her protestations that she was not equal 
to the occasion. 

w I think Ned suspects something already,” she said. “ I saw 
him looking at the house all over this morning! And what a queer 
question to ask at the breakfast table — who was doing the work ? ” 

“ A queer question, but I answered it well when I told him 4 Mr. 
James.’ It was the name that came nearest to Janet.” 

44 But you grew as red as a poppy when you said it.” 

44 Simply because I have not yet reached the depth of depravity 
where I can fib without a blush.” 

Monday and Tuesday all went well, though much surprise was 
expressed on the part of the visitors that neither Mrs. Bigelow nor 
Janet was to be of the pleasure party. Both gentlemen were, 
however, too courteous to press the matter. When Wednesday 
came, Cousin Robert bolted the programme, in a very gentlemanly 
manner, but none the less — bolted. He would rest that day, if 
agreeable to his hostesses, and carry out the plan of visiting the 
Park and Museum on the morrow. Ned also proved that he could 
make plans of his own as well as his father and invited his cousins 
to accompany him to the beach, and would not take “no ” for an 
answer. He gave them such a royal good time that when they 
reached home, exhausted from pleasure, Cecilia wished the world 
was full of “ Cousin Neds,” and Janet declared that it was much 
nicer to be a girl and have everything done for one. 

Thursday found Cousin Robert sufficiently rested to carry out 
any plans that might be made for him, but his previous surprise 
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and that of his son grew into open astonishment when they learned 
that again Cecilia would be the only one to accompany them. 

44 Not going?” said Ned Barstow to Janet. 44 May I ask why?” 

But Janet’s only explanation was an almost inaudible murmur 
about a previous business engagement. 

44 It will not be half a day without you,” he said, in a reproach¬ 
ful, confidential tone that made Janet redden and wonder if peo¬ 
ple, especially young men from the u wild and woolly West,” were 
given to taking sudden and violent fancies. Just then Cecilia 
came downstairs looking so pretty that Janet thought Cousin Ned 
must be hard to satisfy if he could not be content with so fair a 
guide. 44 1 can’t keep this farce up much longer,” Cecilia whis¬ 
pered, as she said good-by. 

44 Only for to-day,” breathed Janet encouragingly. 44 To-morrow 
4 Mr. James,’ like Aunt Angelina, will be taken sick.” 

Cecilia was not only charming in appearance but in manner also, 
and she made a versatile and pleasant companion as they went 
from place to place, covering the points of interest in the morning, 
dining at the Thorndyke and finding themselves at the Museum 
early in the afternoon. Then, to Cecilia’s consternation, Ned 
pleaded a headache and asked her to allow him to return home 
alone. All the terrible consequences of such a move passed with 
nightmare swiftness through Cecilia’s brain and she determined to 
keep him at all hazards. As she raised objection after objection 
with the thin pretext of having his welfare in view and he as 
readily overcame them she became desperate. Her desperation 
made her ridiculous. 

44 1 am afraid to be left alone with Cousin Robert,” she said. 

44 Indeed ! Why ? ” queried the young man, lifting his brows. 

44 He might have a shock, or a stroke, or something.” 

44 You have not seen signs of anything of the kind, have you?” 
demanded the young man anxiously. 

44 No-o ”; answered Cecilia, realizing what an absurd remark she 
had made and blushing hotly. 44 No-o, but it is a warm day. The 
air is close and your father was sick yesterday. Something might 
happen.” 

44 My father, as far as I know, is in perfect health. I think you 
have no occasion to worry, Cousin Cecilia, and if you will make 
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yourself comfortable here, in front of this window, you will find 
that, as soon as he feels any fatigue, he will seek you out and be 
quite willing to go. You have brought him to an exceedingly in¬ 
teresting place.” 

Cecilia realized the predicament she had put herself in, yet made 
one more valiant effort in Janet’s behalf. 

“ We might all return together, and come again.” 

“ By no means. Do not let my slight indisposition annoy or 
hurry you. Father is enjoying himself immensely ”; and Ned 
glanced toward the corner where the old gentleman was engaged 
in an animated conversation with the curator. “ You see our com¬ 
bined efforts could not tear him away at this present moment. I 
shall look for you at home later.” And bowing he left her. 

Janet’s astonishment was unbounded when, from her vantage 
point on the ladder, she saw her Cousin Ned approaching from the 
house with a camp chair in one hand and book in the other. What 
did it mean ? What had happened? Where was Cecilia and the 
Museum ? Why had she had no note of warning ? She grew hot 
and cold by turns as he came directly toward her and stood by the 
foot of the ladder. 

“Nice day, Mr. Painter.” 

“Very.” 

Janet tried to give a masculine depth to her voice, but it only 
sounded hollow and sepulchral. 

“ You’re making a slow, thorough job of this.” 

“ I am trying fer it.” 

“ How long have you been at it ? ” 

“ Going on two weeks.” 

“ Do you live in the town?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

The painter evidently did not care to enter into a protracted 
conversation, and Ned and his camp chair took possession of a 
shady place under the trees, but to Janet’s annoyance, just where 
he could focus her should he lift his eyes from the page. 

There he remained the best part of the afternoon, Janet mean¬ 
while trying to whistle, trying to be indifferent to his gaze, trying 
to remember she was for the time being “ Mr. James,” and failing 
in each one. Would he never go into the house or on to the 
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veranda? Would the slowly descending summer sun never reach 
a slant where it would shine directly in his face ? Why did 
she ever take such a herculean task or conceive such a quixotic 
plan ? Not until Cousin Robert's and Cecilia’s voices were heard 
coming up the front walk did he nonchalantly take his book and 
chair and disappear from view. No sooner was he out of sight 
than Janet tumbled into Cecilia’s bed-chamber through a second 
story window, regardless of any possible scandal that might result. 

Cecilia had just entered the room by the natural ingress. 

44 How-did-you*ever-let-him-get-away ? ” Janet cried throwing her¬ 
self on the bed and bursting into a paroxysm of hysterical laugh¬ 
ter and tears. 

44 1 simply couldn’t Help myself,” replied Cecilia, and then she 
gave way to her own nervous tension at the sight Janet presented 
curled up on the bed, a strange mixture of masculine apparel and 
feminine emotion, and screamed with laughter until she nearly 
wrecked a pillow case in her attempt to smother it. 

“It’s nothing to laugh at,” said Janet, dolefully, yet it was so 
irresistible that she was obliged to join in and seized another pil¬ 
low. 44 Another day like this and I shall have 4 nervous perspira¬ 
tion,’ as good Mra. Donohue used to say,” and she related her 
experiences of the afternoon. 

44 Do you think he suspects ? ” said Cecilia. 

44 1 don’t know,” answered Janet, mournfully. 

44 He is nobody’s fool,” asserted Cecilia, 44 if he is 4 woolly.’ ” 

44 That he isn’t,” echoed Janet, heartily. 

44 Anyway, get into petticoats again and make your appearance 
as soon as possible.” 

Janet tried to get the red out of her eyes by diligent washing in 
cold water, but only partially succeeded, and she was sure by the 
way Ned looked at her that he detected the bands about them. 
She began to think she detested this new-found cousin and re¬ 
solved that she would not paint another bit under present con¬ 
ditions, if the 44 Bigelow Mansion ” were never painted. 

It happened that evening that a friend called for Cecilia to take 
a walk, another to see Mrs. Bigelow, Cousin Robert went to bed, 
and Ned and Janet were thus left alone in a shady corner of the 
porch. With the mystery that encircled her, and the suspicions 
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that enshrouded him, Janet had never felt so constrained in her 
life. She blushed and stammered at his most trifling remark, until 
she determined to hide her confusion in silence. This seemed to 
have the opposite effect on her companion, who grew more com¬ 
posed and talkative, told her much of his Western life and ways, 
referring often to incidents of his younger days when, as he ex¬ 
pressed it, they had been 44 as poor as anybody.” 

It was after Janet had become interested in his stories and had 
quite forgotten the experience of the afternoon that he suddenly 
said, with a mixture of humorous timidity: 

44 Cousin Janet, will you pardon me if I take a cousinly liberty?” 
Janet’s suspicions returned all at once, and she stammered out : 

44 1 don’t know — of course.” 

44 Will you allow me, then, to return this piece of property ? ” 
and he tossed Uncle Henry’s false beard into her lap. Janet made 
her final effort at concealment. 

“Mine?” 

44 Yes, yours, Janet Bigelow, alias Mr. James.” 

44 Oh,” was all Janet could say. 

44 1 might as well tell you frankly that I am on to your secret, 
that I think you the smartest and pluckiest girl alive, and to-mor¬ 
row I am going to convince you that I can paint as well as 4 Mr. 
James ’ and become a partner in the business.” 

44 Oh ! ” said Janet, thankful that red was white in a pale moon¬ 
light. 44 How did you ever discover ? ” 

44 If you will tell me how you happened to frighten up such a 
lark. I’ll tell you how I found it out.” 

44 We are awfully poor, you know,” Janet began, thinking that 
to make a clean breast of the affair was the best way out of it. 
44 Awfully poor,” she repeated ; 44 and the house positively had to 
be painted — and there was no money to pay for it — and I had 
plenty of time and — don’t you understand ? ” 

“I think I do,” said Ned Barstow, gently, very gently, almost 
tenderly. 44 Poor, brave girl! ” 

44 Oh, you needn’t pity me,” said Janet, bridling. 44 It was 
great fun until you came. If Aunt Angelina had only eaten her 
mushrooms later.” 

44 1 shall never cease to thank Aunt Angelina for that act. But 
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for that I should never have found out what sort of a girl you 
were. Now for my side of the story. The first night we arrived, 
and had been shown to our room, I was obliged to go back after 
coining down, to get father’s spectacles. I made a mistake in 
the doors and got into the wrong place. I knew it was a girl’s 
room by the pretty knick-knacks about. I have since learned it 
was yours, but what surprised me beyond measure was to see a 
suit of men’s clothes over a chair, a painter’s overalls and cap and 
* a false beard and moustache on a table near. You may be sure I 
got out as quickly as I could, but I carried the mystery with me. 
Then followed the days when you did not go with us sightseeing 
and the painting went on, and the day when you did go and no 
painting was done. My suspicions having been aroused, each 
day’s proceedings only served to strengthen them. Pardon me if I 
resorted to annoying measures to confirm them. Your disguise was 
excellent, but your hands were too small and you continued to 
wear the same amethyst ring you had on at breakfast. To-night, 
when you so hurriedly disappeared through the window —” 

“ And you saw that ? ” 

44 — From behind the clothes-reel—you must have dropped your 
beard, for I found it directly beneath, on the grass.” 

44 And I was so upset that I never missed it! ” 

44 Now that I know it all, you will let me help you finish. It’s 
all in the family, you know.” 

44 I cannot.” 

44 Then I shall consider myself unforgiven and regret that I ever 
revealed my knowledge to you.” 

Much more was said by way of persuasion which has nothing to 
do with this story, except that from that day two painters instead 
of one worked upon the Bigelow house until finished. 

This all happened three years ago, but the 44 Bigelow House 
still looks well, though no brush has touched it since, and Janet 
herself, as Mrs. Edward Barstow, presides over a palatial resi¬ 
dence in Denver. 







The Last Trip of Little Betsy.* 


BY HOWARD E. MORTON. 

ET yo’self ’long, Miss Fannie. Ain’t no use o’ 
loafin’. Go’long, Miss Fannie. Jes’ looka Miss 
Jennie. She’s done run clear ’way an’ mos’ pull 
her purty neck off. Go ’long, Miss Fannie, go 
’long.” 

An old negro, with white hair that fell almost 
to his shoulders, sat on the high seat of a heavy mountain wagon, 
and after having thus delivered himself to the off leader of a 
twelve-mule team, relapsed into silence. Miss Fannie seemed to 
understand the rebuke, for she laid back her long ears, snorted 
resentfully and trotted along for some distance at a pace that kept 
her chime bells and trace chains jingling merrily. The negro 
smiled approvingly and gazed aimlessly up the hot, dusty road 
which wound and undulated among the foothills. 

Black Jim, for that was the only name he had known for nearly 
forty years, prided himself on his ability to handle horses and 
mules. Many a time in his young days on the old California 
ranches, when some wild bronco, fresh from the range, defied 
every vaquero in the corral, Black Jim mounted the animal and 
brought it back in half an hour thoroughly tamed and tractable. 
His fame was known through more than one California county and 
for years he travelled from ranch to ranch earning a living as a 
horse breaker. 

Finally he grew too old for so strenuous an occupation and was 
employed as a teamster by the big quicksilver mining company in 
the southern mountains of San Benito County. Jim’s figure was 
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familar to every one along the San Benito roads and when they saw 
him approaching, his bent form perched on the high seat and his 
silvery locks shining in the sunlight, they always raised their hats 
to him and wished him well. The aged negro never failed upon 
these occasions to take off his battered sombrero and bow pro¬ 
foundly in return as his team rumbled by. All the children knew 
him, and often he pulled up near the schoolhouses to allow a score 
of youngsters to climb into his massive wagon, dropping them off 
one at a time at their homes. Tradition went so far as to say that 
the horses of all the country round recognized him and nodded 
their heads at the sight of his black face. 

On the first day of each month the quicksilver output of the 
New Idria mines was shipped to the metropolis. The heavy iron 
flasks, filled with the metallic fluid, were loaded into Black Jim’s 
big wagon at the refinery and then Jim and his mules would clatter 
away through the town on a hundred-and-twenty-five-mile drive to 
Moss Landing, on Monterey Bay. The trip, down across the San 
Benito Valley and over the range of low mountains that fringes 
the shore of the Pacific, usually occupied five or six days, and it 
was necessary to take food for himself and the animals. This was 
packed in a small, light rig, the tongue of which was coupled to 
the heavier wagon with a stout chain. Jim called his smaller 
vehicle Little Betsy, to distinguish it from Big Betsy, which 
carried the quicksilver, and in it he*stowed his supply of hay and 
grain, blankets and teamster’s paraphernalia, besides enough pro¬ 
visions to suffice for the journey. At Moss Landing Jim would 
deliver the shipment to the captain of a little coasting schooner, 
who took it up to San Francisco. 

It was on one of these monthly trips that Black Jim found it 
necessary to rebuke Miss Fannie for lagging behind her running 
mate. 

Big Betsy rumbled briskly along for some miles and Little Betsy 
trailed behind with a merry staccato rattle. The road wound 
higher and higher among the mountains and the level floor of the 
San Benito Valley had long since disappeared behind the foothills. 
It was midsummer, and the sun beat down at its fiercest. There 
was no breeze to stir the air and the heavy adobe dust kicked up 
by the mules hung in a thick, choking cloud about the outfit. 
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Jim amused himself for a time clipping off the tops of wild flowers 
with the lash of his long whip, but as the heat became more and 
more oppressive he closed his eyes and finally drowsed. 

He was awakened suddenly from his nap by a snort from the 
leaders, followed by the crisp command: 

“ Hands up ! ” 

Jim rubbed his eyes stupidly and stared ahead through the cloud 
of dust. The wheel mules were humped up in their breeching, 
with the rest of the team backed in against them confusedly. 
The leaders were kicking and squealing. Again the voice said 
sharply: 

“ Hands up! ” And as the dust cleared away, a man with a 
double-barrelled shotgun at his shoulder gradually took shape at 
the side of the road. 

44 Dey’s up, dey’s up! Put down de gun, fo’ de Lord’s sake! 
Dey’s up!” Two dark brown palms were raised skyward. The 
man lowered the gun and looked searchingly into the ebony face. 

The man was tall and roughly dressed and his features were 
masked by a thick, matted black beard that covered the face almost 
to the points of the cheek bones. Another man, shorter than the 
first, swarthy like an Indian, and hideous from the loss of an eye, 
emerged from behind the leaders’ heads and the two held a 
whispered consultation. Jim sat on the high seat with upraised 
hands watching them covertly, his small eyes still blinking. The 
men conversed for a few moments and then the one with the gun 
advanced and propped up his foot on the spokes of the fore wheel. 

44 Look here — you,” he said savagely, his fingers playing with 
the trigger of the weapon that lay across his knee. 44 Kin you 
drive this here outfit over Tucker’s Cut in the dark? ” 

Jim looked down at the shotgun and then at the one-eyed man, 
whose single orb glared at him ominously from under the'dirty 
remnant of a Mexican sombrero. 

44 1 ain’t gone an’ train dese yere mules fo’ nothin’,” was the 
enigmatical reply. The man below made a gesture of satisfaction. 

44 Well, that’s what we want. Let’s come to business. We’ve 
got a schooner at Goodall’s old landing, ’bout ten miles above 
Moss. This here load of quicksilver is worth ’bout ten thousand 
dollars to us an ’ we’re goin’ to have it. Now, there’ll be five 
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hundred dollars in yer pocket if you haul it safe to the landing. 
You git yer money when we git the stuff aboard. Stand in on 
this deal an’ you kin go back an’ tell ’em you wuz held up, or any 
old thing. We’ll be on the way to Mexico — we won’t care. If 
you won’t stand in — well — ” 

He patted the stock of the gun significantly and glanced at his 
companion, whose visage distorted itself into a horrible grin. Jim 
took off his hat and nervously mopped his head with a red bandana 
handkerchief. 

“Well, what d’you say? Are you goin’ to stand in an’ make 
the five hundred, er are we goin’ to throw yer corpse under the 
bridge an’ take the team ourselves? ” He impatiently jerked his 
thumb toward a little stream crossing the road a hundred yards 
ahead. 

“ Ef Miss Fannie an’ Miss Jennie goes ober de cut, ole Jim goes 
too.” He paused a moment and looked at the two men expres¬ 
sively. “I reckon de five hunderd bucks doan’ grow on many ob 
de trees roun’ yere, so ole Jim’s goin’ to make hay ’fer shore while 
de cun shines.” 

He smiled broadly, and in spite of the mixed metaphor involved 
the two seemed to understand him perfectly. 

“That’s the business,” affirmed the man with the gun. “We 
don’t want to have no shootin’ or nothin’ like that in this job. 
Do we, Joe?” 

Again the horrible grimace spread over the face of the man with 
one eye. He shook his head by way of answer, clambered into 
Little Betsy and stretched out at full length on the sacks of 
grain. The other man followed and seated himself on the pile of 
hay, the shotgun resting across his lap. 

“ Now go ahead,” he commanded. Jim whistled to the leaders 
and the outfit moved forward once again with the jingle of trace 
chains and hame bells and the rumble and rattle of the tandem 
wagons. 

It was almost dusk when they reached the point where Tucker’s 
Cut branched off from the main road. This cut was a short route 
over the mountains to Goodall’s Landing and was little used 
because of the heavy grades and poor condition of the roadbed, 
which in some places was even dangerous. A stream crossed the 
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road here and Jim got down to water the animals before the long 
ascent. The man with the gun had been nodding, but as the 
teams came to a standstill he woke up with a start and gripped 
his weapon alertly. After the thirst of the animals was satisfied 
Jim looked over the harness and spent considerable time adjusting 
the couplings which bound Little Betsy to her ponderous sister. 
Joe slept soundly on the grain sacks, the empty socket where his 
eye once had been staring upward into the gathering gloom. 

Again the bells and chains jingled and the team began the climb 
of the cut. The road became rougher and wound in and out 
along the sides of a steep ravine. It was almost dark now, but the 
leaders picked the way, avoiding washouts and other obstructions 
with marvellous sagacity. Above them the black shadow of the 
mountain side sloped upward to the stars. On the other side, so 
near sometimes that the outer wheels crumbled the edge, yawned 
a steep cafion. Along the bottom, several hundred feet below, a 
small stream flowed over a bed of stones and boulders. 

Several times Jim looked furtively back over his shoulder at the 
two men in the rear wagon. Joe lay outstretched on the sacks, 
slumbering heavily. The man with the gun sat on the hay, his 
chin drooped forward on his breast and his head swaying from side 
to side, as the wheels bumped over the ruts and stones in their 
path. He, too, was sound asleep. Jim peered through the dark¬ 
ness for some time at the limp figure, then stooped and quietly 
wound the jerk line around a cleat on the. footboard. The mules 
remembered their training and continued their steady pull up the 
grade. Noiselessly the negro climbed down from the high seat 
and crawled over the iron flasks to the rear of Big Betsy. Here 
he paused and listened intently. He could hear the heavy breath¬ 
ing of the two men only a few feet away. In a moment he slipped 
over the end of the heavy vehicle and, clinging with one hand to 
the tailboard, deftly unwound the chain that fastened the tongue 
of the smaller wagon in place. Again he looked back into the 
darkness and listened. He could see the faint outline of the man 
sitting upright and back of that the dark figure on the sacks. With 
a quick tug he loosed the last loop of the chain and shoved the 
tongue backward and outward with all the strength in his black 
nrm. 
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Little Betsy hovered for an instant on the edge of the descent 
and then with a creak toppled over into the canon. An awful 
shriek came up through the darkness, and then the air was filled 
with the sound of breaking wood and metal as the mass shot, end 
over end, down the rocky declivity. A miniature avalanche of 
stones and dirt rattled down into the creek bed, and the surround¬ 
ing mountains and ravines sent back an echo of that blood-curdling 
human cry. Then all was silent. 

The mules stopped, trembling in their tracks. Black Jim slowly 
mounted to the high seat and mopped his forehead with the red 
bandana. 

“ I reckon old Jim ain’t goin’ ter get hung fo’ doin’ his duty by 
de boss,” he murmured reflectively as he glanced down into the 
blackness of the cafion. The jerk line whisked sharply, the hame 
bells and trace chains jingled and Big Betsy moved up the grade 
again into the night. 



A Bride in Ultimate.* 


BY DON MARK LEMON. 

N God’s name, sign the passport and let me go! ” 
“ Pardon, Monsieur; my signature will not 
make good the passport. Monsieur must a new 
passport obtain from his legate.” 

“A new one! It will take hours — days — 
to do that, and he will be out of my reach by 

morning.’’ 

“ Monsieur, it is the law.” 

“ The law ! Shall this man be allowed to rob me of my dearest 
possession, while the law binds me here hand and foot ? Must I 
delay for a needless sheet of paper while every minute takes him 
nearer the sea coast and farther from me? Can’t you see my 
cause is honest? Can’t you understand that I am no fugitive — 
that I want only to come up with this man ? That he has robbed 
me, and these formalities that help to cover his flight are an out¬ 
rage against justice! ” 

“Pardon, Monsieur; if the gentleman has robbed you, it is best 
for you to wait here and let the law — the officials, Monsieur — 
seek him.” 

“ The law again ! ” 

“Yes, Monsieur.” 

“Then I have lost her forever!” The traveller, who for some 
ten minutes had been pleading with the courteous official to honor 
his expired passport and allow him to cross from France into 
Spain, sank down upon a chair in the private quarters of the 
French railway station and buried his face in his hands. 

“ Lost her , Monsieur ? ” the official questioned, with a new show 
of interest. “ Is it a lady ? ” 

* Copyright, 1903, by The Shortstory Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 
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“ Yes ! ” the other groaned. “ He has robbed me of my wife!” 

“ And the lady ? ” 

“Is with him.” 

“Pardon again, Monsieur; the gentleman you seek journeyed 
alone. Ah, Monsieur is mistaken ! He need not despair! Take 
courage ! The gentleman journeyed alone ! ” 

“No, I say. She is with him — and as helpless as the dead.” 

“ Monsieur! ” 

“ I say, yes — she is with him.” 

“In spirit, Monsieur? ” 

“ In body.” 

“ Will Monsieur explain to the officials how the gentleman has 
robbed him of his wife? We have the telegraph and may the 
gentleman detain before he reaches the sea coast. But if Monsieur 
will listen, he will learn how the gentleman was not accompanied 
by a lady, nor by a servant attended.” 

“ The lady is dead ! ” came the amazing reply. 

“ Dead, Monsieur! ” exclaimed the official. “ Ah ! ” A doubt 
as to the other’s sanity seemed to strike the Frenchman and he 
looked about uneasily. “ Will Monsieur read to pass the time?” 
he questioned. 

“Read!” The American traveller laughed an unpleasant laugh. 
Then his smothered impatience broke out. “ Can’t I follow him 
on foot without a passport?” 

“ No, Monsieur ; not into territory Spanish.” 

“ May death stop him then ! ” the other cried with uplifted 
hands. 

The Frenchman’s suspicions deepened; but, courteous even to a 
madman, he only begged the other to have patience. 

“ Yes, I know that you think I rave,” the American broke in, 
passionately ; “ and you would think me mad if I told you the 
whole truth. Yet I say lie has robbed me of my wife and she is 
with him in person. You, yourself, saw her.” 

“ Pardon, Monsieur ; I saw her not.” 

“ Did he not wear a great diamond upon his hand?” 

“ Monsieur is right.” 

“ Then - ” 

“It was a pool of light, Monsieur,” continued the Frenchman. 
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“Ah, it is Monsieur’s jewel, and so lovely that he calls it his 
wife! ” 

“It is my wife ! ” came the amazing reply. 

For a moment the other was wholly nonplussed. Then he 
questioned: “ Has Monsieur wedded a jewel ? ” 

“No — I have wedded no jewel. That stone, I say, is no jewel; 
it is a woman — my wife — flesh and blood ! Ah, honor the pass¬ 
port and let me go ! I swear to you I am no fugitive — I swear to 
you I will do this man no harm. It is the ring I want, and, when 
I have it again, you shall see for yourself that I speak the truth ; 
you shall see this diamond — the strangest and loveliest thing in 
the wide world.” The face of the American bespoke sincerity, 
though his words seemed sheer raving. 

“ There is the telegraph, Monsieur, and the officials. Let Mon¬ 
sieur have the gentleman detained.” 

“ I fear to act so,” the other answered. “ This diamond might 
tempt some high Spanish official, or the King of Spain himself.” 

The Frenchman expostulated. 

“I mean it — every word. Has it not tempted my dearest 
friend to rob me ? No, no! I must follow him and get the jewel 
back without any learning of its lovely nature.” 

“But I, Monsieur?” the other questioned, with a bow. 

“ I can trust in you,” replied the American, politely. 

“Ah ! ” The official glowed with the high compliment. 

“ But what is to be done ? ” 

“ Monsieur, let me think.” The Frenchman began to pace back 
and forth the length of his private quarters, now tugging nervously 
at his beard, now excitedly gesticulating to himself. “Ah, Mon¬ 
sieur ! ” he finally exclaimed, coming to a standstill before the 
American; “ the next train comes not till morning; you must a 
new passport obtain; it will take — I cannot tell Monsieur how 
many hours. I despair! ” 

A groan arose to the lips of the American, but was stifled by the 
sudden clanging of a bell, a hiss of escaping steam and the rumble 
of car wheels without. Both men rushed to the door and out upon 
the platform. An engine with three passenger coaches attached 
drew into the station from the wrong direction and contrary to 
official time. What was wrong? The men were soon to learn. 
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Two coaches from the rear of the train which had drawn out of the 
station about half an hour before had broken from their couplings 
and been wrecked and, a high French official being among the 
number injured, the engineer had reversed his engine and returned 
for surgical aid into French territory. 

Despite the tragip nature of this return, the American gave a 
cry of joy and began searching among the passengers for the fugi¬ 
tive — the false friend who had robbed him of his ring. 

That friend was not to be found among the living, nor among 
the injured, and four of the five dead had already been removed 
from the rear coach to the station! Would the fifth and last 
corpse be that of the fugitive ? 

Brushing by the porters, the American leapt to where the fifth 
dead body lay, crushed and mangled past recognition save by its 
clothing, and — yes, the great white Polar Star-like diamond that 
flamed upon a finger of its bloodless hand! 

Tearing the splendid jewel away, the American brought it pas¬ 
sionately to his lips and murmured: “Darling, look up! I am 
here! ” 


u Will Monsieur show me the ring? ” the French station official 
questioned, when again in his private quarters alone with the 
American. 

The latter drew the jewel from his breast and handed it with a 
powerful magnifying glass to the Frenchman. “ Look at the heart 
of the stone through the glass,” he said, softly. 

The official did as he was bidden and a cry of astonishment 
escaped him. 

“ Monsieur, it is divine ! ” 

“ Divine ! It is the work of God himself! Is not He an artist?” 

The Frenchman turned again to the diamond in the ring and for 
fully five minutes gave it his unbroken attention, scarcely breath¬ 
ing, as if lie trembled to dim for a moment the magnifying glass or 
the limpid gem beneath. And well might the jewel hold his gaze, 
for in the heart of the perfect forty-carat stone, attired in simple 
Grecian costume, with a red rose in the dark hair, lay in repose 
the minute, exquisite figure of a woman. The human eyes were 
half veiled, the lips lightly parted with a smile, the cheeks taking 
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their color it seemed from the rose twined low in the dark hair, 
and the forehead and breast like glowing ivory. The lovely face, 
too, caught an added loveliness from its exquisite minuteness, and 
the contour of the perfectly formed body and limbs showed life¬ 
like through the delicate apparel. 

And now, as the hand that held the stone trembled, and rich 
purple and orange lights played over the surface of the diamond, 
or, stabbing deeper, bathed those delicate limbs in prismatic fire, 
it seemed indeed that the Ideal had wrought a perfect work. 

44 Monsieur, she ? ” 

44 Is human.” 

“Ah!” 

44 Yes —and once a divine and stately woman.” 

44 Monsieur, how ? ” 

44 She was my bride, and, as she reclined one day within a large 
artificial crystal, diamond-shaped — we were rehearsing for an 
entertainment in which she was to appear as the spirit of the 
diamond — as she reclined in the attitude which she now keeps, 
somehow — I don’t know exactly how, but I think that the crystal 
in which she was imprisoned had been made of an unknown sand 
with some strange inherent quality — somehow a bolt of light¬ 
ning leapt out of the clear sky, that mysterious crystal seemed to 
draw down upon itself all the electricity in heaven, and when I 
found my sight again this diamond lay at my feet.” 

44 And, Monsieur, this is your bride ? ” 

44 Yes, yes! ” A great passion shook the speaker and his voice 
broke painfully. 44 The force of the lightning compressed that 
crystal and her sweet body into what you see — into ultimate form.” 

Once more the Frenchman gazed for a while into the heart of 
the lovely stone, then, holding the ring tenderly in the hollow of 
his hand, returned it to the American. 

44 Monsieur, it is a jewel for a deity.” 

The other made no immediate reply, but stood looking upon the 
exquisite form in the diamond as a lover looks into the face of his 
beloved. Finally, he said : 44 She is not dead to me, and while I 
thus have her with me I care not what I suffer.” 

He took the ring from the hollow of his hand and was about to 
place it upon his finger — the diamond inward — when the lovely 
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jewel slipped from his hold and fell to the floor. As it came in 
contact with the hard tiles, there was a slight explosive sound and 
a shower of minute scintillating particles seemed to burst from 
the ring itself and scatter like dust on the air. 

With a cry of horror, the American stooped and snatched up the 
ring. The diamond was gone utterly from its setting ! 

That lovely figure in the heart of the stone had been a centre of 
weakness, like a carbon spot in a natural diamond, and, upon com¬ 
ing into sharp contact with the flooring, the stone had exploded, 
exactly as a Prince Rupert’s drop does when the end is broken 
away. 

“ My God! ” 

The words were a shriek, and the American staggered back 
against the wall, his face drawn with unspeakable agony. 

“ Monsieur! Monsieur! Monsieur! ” 

The American’s right hand made a quick backward movement. 

“ She never died till now! ” he cried. “ Oh, my God! ” 

There was a glint of steel, a sharp report, and, as the French¬ 
man rushed forward, the other pitched headlong to his feet, dead! 






To the Man it Most Concerns. 



BY IRENE GARDNER. 

HERE is one man in the world for whom I have a 
message. I have never seen him, nor does he 
know of my existence. But, by telling an inci¬ 
dent that came into my life, I hope to bring to 
his notice an explanation that is of vital moment 
to him. And, so strange a world is this, it may 
chance that the first to read the story I am about to tell may be 
the man it most concerns. 

When twenty-three years of age I became engaged to a man 
whose position was not sufficiently established to justify immediate 
marriage, and by mutual consent we settled down to a long engage¬ 
ment. But at the end of two years we had a misunderstanding. 
There was bitter feeling on both sides. My engagement ring was 
a beautifully wrought band of gold with strange characters within 
which, being interpreted, read, “ United, I symbolize love; separated, 
I symbolize hate.” This ring my lover had bought from an old man 
who had been one of his father’s tenants. The man, who was of 
Oriental origin, stated that it had been given to his people genera¬ 
tions before, as a reward from a king whose ancestors had taken it 
from a captive prince. It had been used between the different tribes 
of an ancient nation as a symbol of peace if sent to a tribe unbroken; 
as a declaration of war if sent separated. It was a marvellously 
fashioned bit of gold, large enough for the little finger of a man or 
the engagement finger of a woman. On the outside of the ring 
above the word hate was a tiny dark stone, almost black and very 
dull; opposite the word love was set a small pearl of wondrous 
purity. By pressing delicately, yet firmly, on the little black 
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stone, the ring would part into two sections, and it was only by 
holding the two parts together and pressing on the pearl that they 
would again unite. 

As my lover turned to leave me on the night of our quarrel, I 
pressed my finger on the dark stone and the ring fell apart in my 
hand. 44 Take it,” I said, and I held it out to him. 

He took the little pieces of gold and, as he looked at them, his 
anger softened. He would even then have become reconciled. 
But I was hard, for anger burned deep in my heart. He plead 
with me. I was obdurate. Then he took the.half of the ring in 
which was set the pearl and put it in my hand. 

44 Alice,” said he, 44 if you ever send me that bit of gold I’ll come 
to you, if I have to cross seven seas.” 

Then he left me. I put the piece of ring in the soft cotton of a 
jeweller’s box, which I put in the back of a little drawer in my 
desk, and took up the routine of my life. 

I shall not dwell on the years that followed, each bringing 
experiences that taught me wisdom and a certain quiet poise, and 
also showed me more fully the value of what I had lost. I felt 
that I should never again give my heart to any man, although 
some there were who sought it. My lover had long since left the 
city, spending much of his time abroad in the interest of his busi¬ 
ness, which had become a large concern, with branches in many 
countries. For a time I heard of him through mutual friends and 
then even they ceased to speak of him. 

Nine years passed and found me still living in the home of my 
childhood. My mother had died, my brother had long since mar¬ 
ried, and my father and I lived alone in the big old house with a 
few faithful servants. We lived in a stately neighborhood, exclu¬ 
sive, old-fashioned and often deadly dull. I had grown to care noth¬ 
ing for society; I was not much given to formal charitable work, 
so I lived with my books and a few chosen friends. It was not a 
broad life, and the night of the 17th of January, 1891, found me 
sitting before the fire in the library, not caring to read, meditative 
and strangely sad. It was the anniversary of the night I had sent 
my lover away, and I knew that when I went up to my room I 
would take the little box from out the drawer and cry over the 
piece of gold within. And I knew full well that my heart longed 
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to send to the only man I had ever loved my token of reconcilia¬ 
tion. But, although I had heard that he had not married, for 
aught I knew the pledge given me so many years before might 
have become as naught to him. He had travelled much and there 
are many lovely women in every land. These thoughts dwelt with 
me as I sat before the fire. My father, according to his habit, had 
gone early to bed. I heard Sarah, the cook, closing the house. 
She came to the door of the library. 

44 Shall I lock the outside doors, Miss Alice ?” 

44 No, I’ll see to things here,” I answered, absently. 

44 It’s a terrible night, Miss Alice.” 

44 Yes, Sarah.” 

And it was a terrible night. A roaring wind blew in terrific 
gusts around the house. The sleet dashed fiercely against the 
windows. The mighty voice of the storm without made the house 
within seem strangely quiet. Sitting long before the fire, I grew 
lost in brooding thoughts and almost unconscious of my surround¬ 
ings. Suddenly the clear, sharp ring of the electric bell sounded 
through the house. I sprang from my chair, with a startled excla¬ 
mation. I glanced at the clock. It was half-past ten. Now, I 
am not a brave woman. I have always dreaded the dark and been 
terribly afraid of burglars, so when I saw the hands of the clock I 
gasped with dismay. Again the bell rang and some one stepped 
into the vestibule. I thought of my feeble father; of the two 
timid women asleep on the third floor; of the coachman in his 
room over the carriage house. I stood breathless. Then I did what 
I had always said I would never do under such circumstances. I 
opened the door into the vestibule. 

As I did so a great gust of wind swept past me. I heard the 
two outer dooi-s blow wide open; then close with a bang. I threw 
my arm before my face as if to ward off a blow, and, throwing all 
my weight against the door, closed it with sudden force. As I 
leaned against it a moment, dazed, I raised my eyes and my heart 
seemed to give one bound to my throat. A man stood near me. I 
tried to scream, but no sound came. I stood motionless, all sen¬ 
sations merged in terror. The man stepped toward me and took 
off his hat. 

As I glanced at him all my dormant faculties seemed, for an 
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instant, to leap into life. Then there was a rushing sound in my 
ears; the floor seemed to undulate ; I felt myself caught iu strong 
arms, and a mistiness came over the lights, through which I saw, 
dimly, the face of my lover. 

When I came to myself I was lying on the divan in the library. 
My lover’s arms were close about me; he was covering my face 
with kisses. I wanted to throw my arms around his neck, but I 
felt too weak to move. I was awed by the sudden happiness that 
had come to me — it all seemed a dream. 

44 Alice, Alice ! dear one, I did not mean to frighten you. The 
train was late and I could not get here at the time you set.” His 
voice sounded far away and I only half took in his words. 

44 Did you come back because you loved me?” I whispered. 

44 Love you ? Sweetheart, my love has grown deeper each year 
since last I saw you. Nine years I have waited for that message. 
Ah, Alice ! how could you wait so long before you sent it ? ” 

I looked at him blankly. 44 What message ? ” I asked, faintly. 

He smiled down at me and smoothed my hair. 44 My coming so 
late has dazed you, dear. When I saw the lights in the house I 
thought you were still expecting me and so I rang the bell.” 

Surprise seemed to paralyze my brain. Surely I was dream¬ 
ing. 44 I did not know, ” I gasped; 44 1 did not know that you were 
coming.” 

44 Because you did not hear from me ? I should have called you, 
Alice, but I wanted my first word to you to come from my lip 8, 
I took the first steamer after getting your message. But how did 
you know I was in London ? I was most unexpectedly detained 
there and had not been in the city two hours. How did the boy 
know where to find me ? ” 

My brain seemed to refuse to act. 44 What boy? What mes¬ 
sage ? ” I asked in a dazed tone. 

44 The message you sent me with the half of the ring. Ahce, 
dear, look at me. Surely you remember sending me the half of 
the ring.” 

44 The ring ! ” I exclaimed. 44 The ring! I did not send it.” 

He stared at me a moment, then laughed. 44 You are not y e * 
fully conscious, Alice. In a moment you will remember.” 

Then a great fear seized me with such force that my bra 111 
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cleaned and strength came back to my body. There had flashed 
into my mind the thought that he was insane. I sat up and looked 
at him. He had risen and was standing by my side. Laying my 
hand on his arm I spoke to him gently. 

u There is some mistake. I did not send you my part of the 
ring ; I have it upstairs.” 

He looked at me, dumb. Twice he started to speak, then 
stopped. Gradually his manner changed from tenderness to se¬ 
verity. After a moment he threw off his overcoat, took from the 
pocket of his vest a little box, opened it — and there lay the half 
of the ring in which was set the pearl. 

As I looked at it I began to tremble. I touched it with my 
finger, for I could not believe my eyes. 44 It cannot be,” I mur¬ 
mured. 44 Indeed it cannot be. I did not send it. Tell me, how 
did you get it ? ” 

He seemed to have become almost a stranger, so changed was his 
manner. When he spoke it was concisely and with no emotion. 

44 1 was on my way from Glasgow to Paris, and was unexpectedly 
detained in London. It was about nine o’clock when I reached my 
hotel, and I had been in my room but a short time when there was 
a knock on the door. I opened it and a boy handed me a little 
package, saying, 4 1 was instructed to give this to you, sir,’ and 
was gone before I could say anything. There was no address on 
the package and I opened it feeling certain I would find it was 
not for me. Can you not imagine my feelings when I saw this 
little box and in it the half of the ring I left with you nine years 
ago to-night? Wrapped about the gold was a piece of paper on 
which was written, ‘Come to me on the night of the 17th of Janu¬ 
ary at eight o’clock.’ I have come, and now you say you did not 
send me this half of the ring. There is none other in the world 
like it. What have you done that it should reach me and yet you 
know nothing of it ? ” 

I pressed my hands to my head. 44 Oh,” I cried, distractedly, 
44 1 have done nothing. I do not understand ! But let me see.” 

Saying no more I rushed from the library and ran swiftly up the 
stairs to my room. As I entered, the sudden darkness confused 
me. I groped blindly for the matches, fell over a chair, found 
myself up against a window, and was on the point of bursting into 
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tears when I felt my hand on the matchbox. Tn a moment the 
room was flooded with light I turned to my desk and with trem- 
bling fingers opened the small drawer. I felt in the back and 
drew out the little white box. Holding my breath I took off the 
cover. There on its bed of cotton lay the half of the ring. 

I was excited to a point of absolute calmness. Walking slowly, 
I went down the stairs clinging to the banister, for my knees felt 
strangely weak. I felt I must be composed in order to make the 
surprise of my discovery less violent to him. I pushed aside the 
hangings into the library, walked up to the man within a*nd handed 
him the bit of gold. Then he did not do in the least what I had 
expected. He looked closely at the two pieces of gold in his 
hand — started in surprise—threw them carelessly on the table 
and, walking over to the mantel, stood leaning on it and looked 
moodily into the fire. As he did not speak I walked over to his 
side. 

“ Why do you take it this way ? Surely this mystery can be 
explained. There is no harm done.” 

He turned on me fiercely. “Of course not! No harm done! 
It is nothing that I have come here when you did not expect me 
and undoubtedly did not want me. Oh, no, there is no harm 
done! But I see it all now. Your terror when you saw me — 
your swoon — and do you know you have spoken no word of 
greeting to me ? As for a word of love — my God! I do not 
know —you may even now be married! ” 

I walked over to the table and took up one of the half circles of 
gold. 44 Have you the rest of the ring ? ” I asked, quietly. 

He took a leather case from his pocket and handed it to me. I 
opened it and flushed as I saw a miniature of myself mounted in the 
cover. Lying on its bed of white satin was the little piece of gold 
that meant so much. I took it out, held it against the other part 
in my hand, the severed edges meeting, pressed on the pearl, and 
the ring became again a gleaming band of gold. 

44 Herbert,” I asked, “will you put it on my finger?” and I 
knew that the love of my whole heart shone in my eyes. 

I do not think a happier couple ever stepped on board an Atlan¬ 
tic liner than were we when, three months later, we started on our 
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wedding journey, which was to be a summer in Europe. The 
details of that delightful trip have no interest to outsiders, with 
the exception of an incident that occurred in Lucerne. We were 
lunching one day at our quiet and small hotel, eating with that 
lazy ease of which Americans seem incapable when at home. At 
a table near us sat two women, one a regal-looking matron of about 
sixty, the other a girl of perhaps twenty-five and the most beauti¬ 
ful creature I had ever beheld. Now, I am not considered by any 
means plain, but as I looked at that girl’s glorious dark beauty I felt 
myself dwindling into pale, ordinary commonplace. Yet it was a 
face of almost tragic sadness. 

Herbert leaned toward me, ostensibly to pass the salt. 44 Do 
you think she is a princess? ” he asked, in an undertone. 

44 Yes, and betrothed to a king,” I answered. Well, we tried to 
be polite arid not stare at her and I think we succeeded fairly well. 
Nor was our good breeding long put to a test, for they soon rose to 
leave. As they passed us the girl’s light summer wrap brushed 
against me and the lace fluttering on its border caught on the 
prongs of a fork which lay near the edge of the table. She made 
no exclamation as she felt the slight jerk, but calmly turned to see 
the cause. The fork was near me at my left and I instinctively 
put my left hand over it to keep it from being pulled off the table. 
As she turned and glanced down the girl gave a faint scream. 
Herbert had sprung to assist her, but she ignored him. She grasped 
my arm and stared at me in horror, amazement, anger. She seemed 
suddenly to have taken fire. 

44 Where did you get it? Tell me, quick, where did you get it? 
You have seen him. Where is he? Oh, how could he give it to 
you? Tell me!” She caught her breath sharply and,sinking 
into a chair, burst into a passion of tears. Her companion had 
stood in silent astonishment and only found voice to ask incoher¬ 
ently what it all meant. 

44 The ring! ” gasped the girl. 44 The ring! She has it! ” 

I shall never again say that men are lacking in tact. I do not 
know how he did it, but before I had in the least regained my self- 
possession, Herbert had us all out of the room and away from the 
staring few who were in it. He hurried us through a hall to a 
small room, into which we were almost pushed. I had a vague 
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sense of seeing a waiter disappear and the door close. We were 
alone. The girl was almost hysterical and the older woman was 
vainly trying to quiet her. As for myself, I was too excited to 
speak. 

Herbert calmly seated us all, leading the sobbing girl to the 
easiest chair and then, seating himself beside her, without asking 
a question, began to tell her the story of our ring. The girl caught 
her breath to listen. Her sobs grew less frequent, then ceased 
altogether, and when he had finished she sat looking at him with 
staring eyes and parted lips. Then she sprang up and seized the 
regal looking woman by the shoulders. 

“ He never received it. He never received it. Why, of course 
he did not come, because he never received it. But oh, he must 
think me faithless to him. And I loved him so. But I’ll find 
him. I’ll find him and he shall know.” 

She swayed, and Herbert caught her and seated her again. She 
did not faint, but trembled, laughed a little, her beautiful face 
glowing with sudden hope and then clouding with fear and grief. 
As she sat there, she was a woman to turn any man’s head. 
Gradually she became quiet and then we heard her story and the 
mystery of the ring was explained and proved to be one of those 
strange coincidences that occur in life perhaps oftener than we 
know. 

The details of the story she told I cannot repeat, for to do so 
would be to betray a confidence. But this much I can say: The 
girl was the only daughter of an old English family — the stately 
woman, her aunt. There had entered into her life a tragic love 
story which, when I heard it, made my own experience seem almost 
without interest. There is but one man in the world who knows 
the whole of that story and that is the man who was her lover. If 
it is ever told he must tell it. The original of the ancient ring I 
wore (for there were two) had been in this man’s family for countless 
generations and we could only come to the conclusion that, in 
some early time, a cunning goldsmith had seen the ring and skil¬ 
fully fashioned one like it which he had sold to some one as the 
original. It had probably been sold and resold until it finally 
reached this country. This is the only way we have ever been 
able to explain the duplication of the rings, and it seems a plausi- 
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ble solution of the mystery. Through the stupid mistake of a boy 
who had delivered a package to the man in room 314 instead of 
214 of the Hotel Cecil, a flood of happiness had come into two lives 
while over two others impenetrable darkness had fallen. While 
the delivery of that bit of gold to Herbert brought me a great 
joy, its non-delivery to another man brought upon an innocent girl 
a suspicion of treachery, dishonor, faithlessness — who knows all 
the man has thought? A Russian prince, an exile from his 
country, shattered in fortune*, pursued by political enemies, yet 
through it all a courageous man, there had come to him the 
repeated assertion that the woman he loved was false to him and 
even planning his further downfall that she might more easily free 
herself from him. He had demanded of her that, if she still loved 
him, she should send him the half of the ring he had given her 
when they separated. Not as a symbol of hate was the ring divi¬ 
ded between them, but that it might be a token one could send the 
other when needful. The girl, pressed on all sides to renounce 
her lover, had, upon receiving his message, asserted her right to 
love the man of her choice. She had sent the token at the time 
and to the place he had directed and then had waited for him to 
come to her on the night she had set. But he did not come nor 
send a message. From that time no trace of him had ever been 
found. He had left the hotel on the morning after the delivery of 
her message and gone out into oblivion. 

The girl’s story was told, and we sat in awed silence, overcome 
by the sadness of it. 

“ Oh,” said she, “how slight a thing, how slight a thing can 
turn the current of our lives. I have always feared that the pack¬ 
age did not reach him. I did not address it, because it was too 
small, but I gave the boy a card with the address written on it. 
He must have lost the card and thought he remembered the num¬ 
ber of the room and could reach the right man in that way. He 
described the man to me as well as he could remember, and the 
description did not differ too materially.” 

She turned to Herbert. “ You do not look like him, but your 
height and coloring and build are very similar. Ah ! ” she cried, 
“ to think he did not get it! I would rather he had been false to 
me than to have him think I had been faithless to him ” 
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She rose and stood among us, her face transfigured. “ButI 
will find him. I will find him and he shall know the truth.’’ 


Ten years have passed since that day. I have received many 
letters from my English friend. Year after year she has watched 
for some news of her lover. She spent large sums of money in 
trying to find him. But in vain. That he did not commit suicide 
she was certain. His was too strong a character for that. It was 
possible that he had died, but the belief in his living presence 
haunted her. A few weeks ago she died. Her life had not been 
one of selfish grief and useless sorrow. The day she died I 
received a letter from her — the last she ever wrote. In it she 
said, “ Oh, that I might vindicate myself to him. I would do it 
before all the world.” 

That letter seems to me now like a message from the dead. And 
of late there has come to me the hope that, by telling the story ol 
my ring, I might be able to bring to the eyes of the man it most 
concerns the vindication of one whose loyalty never faltered, and 
whose glorious heart was true to him to the end. 




At the Bottom of the Sea.* 


BY GORDON ARTHERTON. 

N June, 1892, the United States steamship 
Visitor sank on a reef off the southern coast of 
Florida with all on board. Half of the passen¬ 
gers were saved by efforts directed from land, 
and the bodies of half the remainder were found. 
But one-fourth of the people of the Visitor lay, 
undiscovered and unburied, in the waters of the Gulf. 

A few days later divers were sent down with a view of raising 
the steamship if she were found to be in good enough condition. 
Among these divers was one Joel Vaughton, a hardy, worn vet¬ 
eran with the scara of the Civil War on his body and the signs 
of toil and hardship on his rough, honest face. Vaughton was 
forty-five — possibly a bit over. He did not know, but he remem¬ 
bered enlisting in ’63 as sixteen years of age. He had not brill¬ 
iantly distinguished himself in the war — as so many luckier 
ones had — but he had fought hard and well. No opportuni¬ 
ties had been given him of leading a desperate charge or of cap¬ 
turing an enemy’s flag. He had been twice wounded, at Bull Run 
and at Gettysburg. The surgeons had decided the last time that 
he was to die, and they had given him up. But he had deter¬ 
mined to live, and live he did. He was discharged from the hospi¬ 
tal just in time to join Sherman in his march to the sea. After 
the war he drifted around doing nothing, and yet doing 
everything. There was no occupation that he did not try his hand 
at, and there was none that he tried longer than a week. Finally 
he drifted south, and in ’82 started farming on a small scale. This 
evidently proved the exception to the rule, and he stuck to it for 
seven yearn, making a modest income thereby. But it was too 
monotonous for him. He lacked the excitement which hitherto 
had never failed him, and in ’89 he discovered the work that 
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suited him. He became a diver. He was well fitted for it physi¬ 
cally, with his sound heart and his good lungs, and he made a 
success of it almost immediately. 

Three days after the Visitor had sunk, Joel Vaughton and one 
of his comrades were fitted into their suits and lowered down to 
the wreck. Vaughton had long ago got over the singing in his 
ears and the sickness that is first incurred by divers, and he was 
steady as a rock when he was lowered cautiously on his rope. 
Looking down he saw the deck of the Visitor looming up beneath 
him. Already it was covered with weeds and green with slime. 
As his feet touched the boards he gave the signal to stop lowering, 
and, slowly and cautiously, made his way to the forward hatch¬ 
way, taking care to lay his rope and supply-pipe in such a fashion 
that they might not become entangled in the stray wreckage, of 
which there was a great quantity. 

His inspection of the forward part of the ship showed him that 
it was in no condition to be raised. The bow had been shattered 
by the contact with the reef, and the grinding had worn away the 
entire plankings of the forward decks. He returned slowly to the 
stern of the vessel and climbed over the remains of the rail down 
on to the sandy bottom. Then he walked along the stern of the 
ship, keeping a sharp lookout for any damage done in that direc¬ 
tion. 

As he did so he beheld a sight that, cool veteran as he was, 
caused him to utter a cry and to step quickly backwards. Staring 
at him through the porthole, his face livid and sunken, his eyes 
bloodshot, but gleaming with excitement, his hair matted over his 
forehead and his lips moving in what must have been outcries 
or entreaties, was a living, breathing man. Vaughton, at first, 
thought that his senses had left him, and he turned away to see if 
the apparition would have gone when he next looked around. But 
no — the pale, excited face was still there, and this time the hand 
was beckoning wildly to him and the eyes supplementing the 
movements. Then, as soon as he realized that he had attracted 
Vaughton’s attention, the man disappeared, only to show himself 
again with a sheet of paper covered with writing. This he held 
up against the porthole, motioning Vaughton to approach and read 
it. It ran as follows : 


AT THE BOTTOM OF THE SEA. 
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HELP 1! ! 

When the ship sank I went down with it, locked up in this water¬ 
tight compartment. Have had hardly anything to eat, and the 
air is giving out. I cannot last an hour more. If you open the 
door, however, I shall be destroyed by the water which will rush in. 

FOB PITY’S SAKE, HELP ME SOME WAY! ! 

I AM STARVING FOR FOOD AND AIR! 

The words were written in a fairly legible hand, and Vaughton 
had no trouble in making them out. But the question was, what 
to do. How should he save this man? There seemed to be no 
means of doing it, unless the entire ship were raised, and this, as 
he had seen by his inspection, was impossible. Then, suddenly, 
another plan flashed through his brain —a plan that was, really, 
the first thing that should have occurred to him. Why couldn’t 
the man trust to his chances of reaching the surface before his 
breath gave out? He, himself, could take down a rope and tie it 
around his body while the men above hauled him up by it as 
quickly as they could. 

Vaughton motioned to the man, who had been gazing anxiously 
at him, and, nodding to assure him of his assistance, gave the 
signal to be hauled up. As soon as he was above the surface and 
had been stripped of his helmet, he told the men, as briefly and as 
quickly as he could, the strange sight that he had seen. A long 
rope was secured and Vaughton wrote out his plan on a piece of 
cardboard, so that the man might understand exactly what was to 
be done. 

Then he dived down a second time, taking with him the extra 
rope. He found the man occupying the position he had left him 
in, only staring upwards, watching for the help that he knew was 
to come from above. Vaughton held the sheet of cardboard close 
tip to the porthole, and, as the man within read, his face lightened 
up in comprehension. Then, upon a signal from Vaughton, the 
prisoner threw open the door of the compartment, and, quick as a 
thought, was bound around the waist with the rope. The sign 
was given to the waiting men above, and he was hauled up as fast 
as human sinews could do it. 

The stranger reached the surface in an unconscious state, but 
was soon revived, and, after having eaten all the sandwiches that 
were to be procured, he showed great willingness to tell his re¬ 
markable story. 
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“ I was sleeping,” he said, “ at the time the ship foundered, and 
it was by a miracle that the door of the water-tight compartment 
was closed, else I would not be here to tell the tale. You may 
wonder at the fact that I slept so soundly that the hurry and con¬ 
fusion on the decks did not awaken me. I will answer that sim¬ 
ply by telling you that I regularly roll off my bed at night and 
never wake up. When I did wake up, however, imagine my as¬ 
tonishment, upon glancing out of my porthole, to find that I was 
entirely surrounded by water — water to left of me, in front of me, 
above me, and to right of me. At first, as you may surmise, I 
could not realize what had happened. Then, gradually', it dawned 
on me that I was at the bottom of the sea. This idea was imme¬ 
diately strengthened by the sight of a couple of lazy fish, swim¬ 
ming up and down in front of my porthole. I believe that no one 
has, hitherto, equalled my adventure. No human being that I 
have ever heard of has lived for two days, clad in his ordinary- 
costume, at the bottom of the ocean, except, of course, in a sub¬ 
marine boat. Well, to continue: About the second day I realized 
that my supply of air was giving out — the compartment was not 
very large — and I became oppressed in breathing. It was lucky 
that I was the only one down there to use up the air. Finally, it 
occurred to me that divers might be sent down to the ship, and I 
prepared the sign that I showed at the porthole. If it had not 
been for your timely assistance, I should have been a dead man by 
this time.” 
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Bracers 




A Coffee Toper needs a bracer in the morning,* a cup of 
coffee to steady him or her. Why P 

Coffee is not so strong a stimulant as liquor, but is still an 
alkaloid stimulant, and so long as it is used, the nerves will go • 
shaky and the bracers be needed, and disease of some sort will 
surely set in. The older one is, the harder it is to break away 
from coffee. 

It is easy to quit the coffee habit by shifting to Postum,— 
easy and wonderfully healthful. 

Neither Brain nor Body can work properly when the nerves 
are shaky and the body sick. 

The coffee lover can have his or her coffee and be well, 
happy and strong if that coffee is Postum. 

There is a reason. 


POSTUM 

CEREAL FOOD COFFEE 
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It’s Wrong to Stay Sick 

■Here is the utmost that medicine can do. 

I know it so well that I supply it on trial. 

All I ask is a postal card—no money wanted. 

# You are wronging yourself by delay. 


How Thousands Get Well. 

I have actual records of over half a mil¬ 
lion chronic cases which I have cured in the 
past twelve years — cured them with my Re¬ 
storative— cured them on just the terms 
that I offer you. 

My offer is this : — 

Simply mail me this coupon, or write me a 
postal stating which book you need. I will 
then mail you an order on your druggist for 
six bottles Dr. Shoop’s Restorative. You 
may take it a month on trial. If it succeeds, 
the cost is $ 5 . 50 . If it fails, I will pay the 
druggist myself. And your word shall de¬ 
cide it. 

My Restorative is the leading remedy of 
the -world to-day. I have furnished it on 
those remarkable terms to nearly 550,000 
people, and 39 out of each 40 have paid for 
it gladly, because they were cured. In prac¬ 
tically every neighborhood everywhere there 
are cured ones telling others about it. 

There are 39 chances in 40 that it will 
cure you, and I’ll take the entire risk. 


The Only Way to Cure. 

In most chronic diseases the only way to 
cure is to strengthen the inside nerves. 

Remedies that merely doctor the weak 
organ may seem to bring brief benefit. But 
real results come only when we restore the 
inside nerves. This is the power which 
alone operates the vital organs. And no 
weak organ can do its duty until that nerve 
power comes back. 

My Restorative does that — always. I 
have spent a lifetime in perfecting it for just 
this one purpose. It treats a weak organ as 
you would treat a weak engine — by giving 
it more power. It does all that is needed, 
and does that which must be done, whether 
the trouble is little or severe. 
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Your money back 

if you are not satisfied 


(tout to tlie letter? 


DO YOU SUPPOSE we would jeopardize our standing with the publlo and our chances 
ot still greater success by falling to fulfil any promise we make ? 

DO YOU SUPPOSE we would make such an offer if we did not have the utmost confi¬ 
dence In the satisfying quality of our goods ? 

WE KNOW we can please you and save you money, for HAYNER WHISKEY goes 
direct from our distillery to you, with all its original richness and flavor, carrying a UNITED 
STATES REGISTERED DISTILLER’S GUARANTEE of PURITY and AGE and saving 
you the big profits of the dealers. That’s why It’s best for medicinal purposes. That’s why 
it’s preferred for other uses. That’s why we are regularly supplying over a quarter of a 
million satisfied customers. That's why YOU should try it. 

Direct from our distillery to YOU 

Saves Dealers’ Profits! Prevents Adulteration! 

HAYNER WHISKEY 

PURE SEVEN-YEAR-OLD RYE 

4 FULL $0^2 EXPRESS 
QUARTS O PREPAID 

We will send you POUR FULL QUARTS of HAYNER’S SEVEN-YEAR- 
OLD RYE for 13.20, and we will pay the express charges. When you receive 
the whiskey, try it and if you don’t And it all right and as good as you ever 
drank or can buy from any body else at any price, then send it back at our 
expense and your B3.20 will be returned to you by next mall. How could 


i all the e:_ 

a trial order? We 


_be fairer? We take all the risk 

the goods do not please you. Won’t you let us send .__ 

ship in a plain sealed case; no marks to show what's inside. 

Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev„ N. Mex., Ore., Utah, Wash, 
or Wyo.. must be on the basis of 4 Quarts for 84.00 bv Express 
Prepaid or SO Quarts for 816.00 by Freight Prepaid. 

Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 

THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY 

DAYTON, OHIO ST. LOUIS, MO. ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Distttj.eby, Tboy, O. Established 1868. 



Be Your Own Boss! 


many make9s,o 


V YEAIt. You 


Enormona pro flu. Everything famished. Write at once 
for onr “ Starter ’’ and FREE particulars. 

B. C. KRUEGER CD., 155 Wuhlo|too Street, Chicago. 111. 


kVEKKWm 


M*g=£gs 


BIG MONEY 

Peoyle^are bnylng^more tvvmaUJ 
monthly; Another reeelve8^2,0(»^« 

CENTRAL SUPPLY CO., 1020 Grand Ave., Kansu City, M 


IN MAIL-ORDER 
BUSINESS. 

n ever before; one 
daily, nearly aU 
g Is unquestionably 
The field is large^ 













Life Insurance 
Free from All 
Speculative * 
Features. 


Travelers 

Insurance 

Company| 

Hartford ,Conn. 


Accident Insurance 
Oldest,"Largest 
and Strongest 

Accident Com] 

in the World. 


There are some 

Eye Openers 

In Accident 
Insurance Policies 

Just placed on the market hr 
The Travelers Insurance Co. 

They sre something new and there is 
nothing now offered that can touch them in 
LIBERALITY, in INCREASED BENE- 
FITS, in SIMPLICITY. 

And the same old security, grown larger, 
that makes THE TRAVELERS’ contracts 
the most widely popular among solid busi¬ 
ness and professional men, is behind them. 
Agent» in every town. Write uefor detail a. 
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ALLENS FOOTEASE 

(Shake In to Y our Shoes ' 
Allen's Foot— Ease, a pow- 
deM'or t heftet^It^curee 

Mid** bunions.* It’s the 
greatest romfort dis. 
Makes ^tight-fitting or new 
t sweating callous and hot, 

T It yV+'t O - DA Y° D Sold 

Shoe Stores, 26c. Do not ac> 
__ Sent by mail for 25c. in sumps. 

FREE ™bymt« AtKA E 

MOTHER GRAY’S SWEET POWDERS. 

the best medicine for Feverish, Sickly Children^ Sold 

Addre r ^^'l!LEN J S. h O l">I STEDe Roj Jn E yI 



[Mention this paper.] 


IS TODS HCSBAHP, m SOS OR FATHER A ■ 

Drunkard 

Bl lkO DRUOO oVp e pt ."*72* W * U 8trLouia. ,< 'Mo 

RHEUMATISM 


Cured 

Through the Feet 

Don’t Take Medicine, External Rem¬ 
edy Brings Quick Relief. FREE 
on Approval. TRY IT. 

We want everyone who has rheumatism 
to send us his or her name. We will send 
by return mail a pair of Magic Foot Drafts, 
the wonderful external cure which has 
brought more comfort into the United States 
than any internal remedy ever made. If 
they give relief, send us One Dollar; if not 
don’t send us a cent. 

mL£k 

Magic Foot Drafts are worn on the soles 
of the feet and cure by absorbing the 
poisonous acids in the blood through the 
large pores. They cure rheumatism in 
every part of the body. It must be evident 
to you that we couldn’t afford to send the 
drafts on approval if they didn’t cure. 
Write to-day to the Magic Foot Draft Co., 
549 Oliver Bldg., Jackson, Mich., for a trial 
pair of drafts on approval. We send also a 
A'f ^ valuable booklet on Rheumatism. 

valuatfsu. 



For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


An Old and Well Tried Remedy 

FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 

BIK9. WINSLOW’S SOOTHIXG SYRUP 



To Fat People. 


To All Sufferer, of Obesity I Will Send a 


form and complexion will be improved, and in health 
you will be wonderfully benefited. 



writes"me enough of my wonderful treatment to con* 
vinre every" ufTerer that 1 have fully discovered the 
true secret for permanently reducing superflous 
Hesh. If you will address me today and tell me con¬ 
fidentially anything you wish my advice on my ser* 
vires are yours. Write tor 1 It Eli TRIAL, treat- 
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Xh z Smell “DON' 

is Belter tRan a Bank. 



Greatest Leather Ever Known 


EVERY PAIR HAS PURE RUBBER HEELS THEY DON’T JAR YOUR NERVES 
THEY ADD YEARS TO YOUR LIFE 

Buy a pair and become our agent in your vicinity before some one else does. 
Give size and width usually worn. 

Sent to any address in the world for $3.00, registered letter, money order, or 
C. O. D., with privilege of examination. For 25 cents extra, we pay express. 
Money refunded if not satisfied. 

Smart Agents Wanted Everywhere Send For Circular 

DON SHOE COMPANY. Factory D, Brockton, Mass. 
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GET IN 


ON THE 

GROUND FLOOR 


The Feather River ConsoW^d Miaing Compa.j 


zeejet* ****"■ Money ™ d 


wbbbm 


A Life Income 


To Every Fortunate Stockholder. 


15 CENTS PER SHARE. 





Chicago, III. 
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bottle of 

Pabst 

Blue Ritt on 

Tbe purest and most 
widely known brand 
of beer m use. 
Millions of bottles 
annually consumed 
by an appreciative 
and critical public 
m every part of tbe 
civilized world. 





Cheap Trips 
California 

$50 round trip and San Francisco. 

May 3, also May 12 to 18. 

Good on The California Limited and other trains. 

Special service account Presbyterian General Assembly. 

», n ,. Chicago to California, for 

one way colonists. Until June 15. 

In tourist sleepers and chair cars. Low rates from 
East generally. See Grand Canyon of Arizona en 
route. Ask for particulars. 

General Passenger Office, A. T. & S. F. R’y, Chicago. 

Santa Fe All the Way 
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Kitchen Utensils 

HAVING THIS 

NO POISON 

XitchenUtensils 

jS 

Has ever been found 
in the enamel of 

Agate Nickel-Steel 

mgy 


. The Blue Label Proves It. 

Sold by leading House-furnishing and Depart¬ 
ment Stores every here. Send for Booklet. 

ARE SAFE 

balance CSX, Grosjean Mfg. Co.. 

New York. Boston. Chicago 

areSAFE 



MutospInFreezer 

Turning Ice Cream “ blues ” to a 
The swift Autospin is the house* 

Fascinating Facts, facilitating fast 
freezing for families, forwarded 

THE AUTOSPIN COMPANY, Inc., 


$1.75 rniT $5.00 DRESS HOT 

Cot this *A out and send It to us, enclos. $I.7B and 




FAN $ l- 5# 

Measurement 10 Inchoa. 
Throws air equal to any $u 
electric fan. 

RUNS BY WATER 

Can be connected in any 
room or to any spigot. 

Fed by A inch Hole 
Descriptive Circular “ E ” 
free on request. 


Delaware Rubber Co., 631 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


/ Can Sell Your Farm 

no matter where it is. Send description, state price and 
learn how. Est.’96. Highest references. Offices in 14 cities 
W. M. Ostrander, 1687 N. A. Bldg., Philadelphia 


GINSENG! 


F. B. MILLS, Box 40, Ho 


We Carpet Your Floor for $3 



Moner refunded if 

trated catalogue showing ruga In aci 

Sanitary Mfg. Co. (Inc.) De ^i 
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OIL-SMELTER-MINES! 

DOUGLAS, LACEY&C0, 

BANKERS, 

Dividend - Paying Mining, 

" Oil and Smelter Stocks. 



Because ot their construction 

PRESIDENT 

SUSPENDERS 


c-gSr*" 
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pANCEMfMUMOMURED flH 

■ • II ti n >1 1 1 MB 

Ib.F.Bye, m .Mndunapolis.Iho. 

A WIFE SMESSA6E 

Cured Her Husband of 
Drinking;. 

Write Her Today and She Will 
Gladly Tell You How She Did It. 

My husband was a hard drinker for over 20 
years and had tried in every way to stop but 
M/r could not do so. I at last 

■ cured him by a simple 

mpWgESSkv. home remedy which any 
w*h one can give secretly. I 
S' . \a want every one who^has 

f v®? *! homes to know of this and 

V uV If they are sincere In their 

\ JL , * ,, desire to cure this disease 

5c, \“ J y.', and will write to me, I will 
//j, V tell them just what the 

I remedy is. My address is 
'"/jQEWZl fei Mrs. Margaret Anderson, 

1Box 412 BUiburn. N. Y. 
’'R 5«SSSRMBfi I am sincere In this offer. 
v?5Sf?^*r I have sent this valuable 
y' information to thousands 

and will gladly send it to you if you will but write 
me to-day. As I have nothing whatever to sell. 

I want no money. 

The BlacK Cat. 

Free Rupture Cure 

nPiiiM 

uriu 

W^Ue TheDr! J. U U StephensCa, DepLBIMxta^m 

MORPHINF 

OPIUM and LAUDANUM habits cured by 
OPACURA, a painless home treatment, endorsed 
and used by leading physicians. A TRIAL TREAT¬ 
MENT sufficient to convince you it WILL CL'RE, 
sent FREE, with book of testimonials sealed 
Correspondence Confidential. 

OPA SPECIALTY CO., DEPT. A, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 

uyself cured issasss 

III COCAINE. MORPHINE.OPIUM 

MRS. M. 1. BALDWIN, P. 0. Box 1212 Chicago,III 

[LBflLJ and physical system* and thus remove t]ie cause. 'Confldential correspondence invited from all. 
- ST. PAUL ASSOCIATION. Suite 804. 46 Van Buren St.. Chicago, 111. 


























High Grade Talking Machine] 

20 inches long. Uses either Vic¬ 
tor or Columbia Records 


FREE 


HAIR 
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How to Quit Tobacco. 


SSwln 1 *' wi»?ou B t?°8k n owled r ’ *A P % ctRrarotte J ° 
afree trial pack iiK^by ^ddrewdn* 'Sogen'ltnS^ 
Chemical Co., ir*9 Fifth and Race Sts., Clnclnnat 
Ohio, and easily drive foul tobacco smoke and dirt 
Spittoons from the home. 


THIN WOMEN 

Send far Dr. Rivard’s book on THINNESS and its 
CAUSES It fells you of a new and easy way to gain 
and keen 15 to 25 pounds of solid, beallhy flesh. A 
Quick, sure, sale and permanent method ol increasing 
your weight to normal. Book sent sealed lor 2c stamp. 
TOE 0. S. RIVARD CO. 252 Slate St.. Detroit, Mich. 


YOUR EYES 

NEED ATTENTION. 

If They Smart, Burn, Twitch or Ache, or if 
the Sight Becomes Clouded or the Eyes 
Weak and Watery, it is a Warning of 
Danger, and may Terminate in Total 
Of Partial Blindness. 

The eye Is the mostjdellcateoryan of tl 


A Failing 
Memory 


Pelman’s System of 

Memory 
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Cream of Chocolate 


Alpha 

Salad 


Alpha 

Salad 

Cream 

Is absolutely 
pure. Never sep¬ 
arates. Never 
spoils. Those 
who like oil can 
add their favor¬ 
ite brand with 
perfect results. 
Samples not 
mailable. 


Cream 


All grocers. 


Martha Taft Wentworth Recipe Book (60 Recipes and Suggestions) sent free 
for grocer’s name. This book includes premium list. Informs you how to secure the 
New Game of Diamonds free. This game sells at 60c. to $1, according to style 
and quality of board. 

WONDERLAND PUDDING TABLETS. One tablet makes a quart of milk 
into a milk jelly more delicious, refreshing and nourishing than other desserts. Also 
make Delicious Ice Cream. Package of 10 Tablets by mail 10c. No samples. 


THE H. J. BLODGETT CO., Inc., 63 Thayer Street, Boston, Mass. 


is a new and strictly scientific preparation of the cocoa bean 
combined with pure, rich cream, reduced to a powder. It 
is always ready for instant use — needs only the addition of 
boiling water. 

It is Fan More Convenient, 

Fan More Wholesome, 

And Fan Mono Economical 


It has received the unqualified endorsement of the 
Pure Food Commissioners of every state in the Union 
to which it has been submitted. 


Our Prize Recipe Book 

“100 Delicious Desserts with 
Cream of Chocolate” 


Is Seat Free to any Address 

CREAM OF CHOCOLATE CO. 

————— Kiniwiwi 
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More and More 
People are 
Demanding 
Pare Beer 

During 1902 the sales of 
Schlitz Beer exceeded the year 
before by 132,916 barrels. 
That’s the largest increase shown 
by any brewery in the world. 


This Year We 
Want You 

We will give you a beer made 
from the best materials grown. 

We will brew it in absolute 
cleanliness. 

We will get our water from six 
wells, bored to rock. 

We will filter all the air that 
touches it. 

We will age it for months so it 
cannot cause biliousness. 

We will sterilize every bottle 
after it is sealed. 


We will double, in these 
ways, the necessary cost of our 
brewing. Yet Schlitz Beer shall 
cost you just what the common 
beer costs. Will you try it? 


Ask for the Brewery Botthns 





What Emulsion Do You Use? 


The Food 
That Does 
Good 


There is only one emulsion which possesses the 
True Vitalizing Food Properties needful to build up 
the Weakened, Devitalized System, and that is 

OZOMULSION FOOD. 

The great and marvelous building, strengthen¬ 
ing properties of OZOMULSION are quickly 
shown in its immediate Good Results for Coughs, 

Colds, Grip, Bronchitis, Pneumonia and Throat and 
Lung Troubles, Night Sweats, Consumption of the 
Nose, Lungs, Larynx, and Anaemia. 

Trial Bottle Free By Mail 

To All Readers of THE BLACK CAT. 

It is the kind Physicians use in their families and 
Prescribe in their Hospital and Private Practice, and 
Druggists sell in Large Bottles, weighing over Two 
Pounds, for ONE DOLLAR. 

Write by Postal Card or Letter, giving your 
name and complete address—street and number. 

OZOMULSION FOOD CO., 98 Pine Street, New York. 



EASY TO TAKE 
OH-SO GOOD I 


THE • HAIR* THAT: CAN T * COME : OUT 
THE HAIR THAT FEEDS ON 

___ Gives 

talers M V ^ Bloom 

= Vj moryic k 

For the Hair and the LacK of Hair 


What It Does 

Stops Hair Falling 

Makes Hair Grow 

Prevents and Cures Dandruff 

Allays Scalp Irritation 

Free from Grease and Sediment 

The Modern Hair Dressing 

Non-Alcoholic 

Ranitonic hair food r.n.. 


ah 


Are You. In Trouble? 

who may have any serious hair or scalp 
and are worried, are recommended to CALL on 
or write our Hair and Scalp Specialists—the most skilful 
Physicians in their Specialty in the » 

Send by mail a few hairs pulled fror 
from the daily combings, for microscopicaj examin; 
our MEDICAL DEPARTMENT will Diagnose 
"a full Report, absolutely free. 


houi 


. 5 tc 


daily. 


Office 


-n of hair and Diagnosis ABSOLUTELY FREE. 

526 West Rrecsrlwet/ Mew Verlr 







Money to Cooks 


•7,500.00 Donated, to be Divided 
Among Family Cooks 


The sum of $7,600.00 will be distributed be¬ 
tween now and midsummer among family 
cooks, in 735 prizes ranging from $‘20 j. 00 to 
15.00. 

This is done to stimulate better cooking in 
the family kitchen. The contest is open to 
paid cooks (drop the name “hired girl,” call 
them cooks if they deserve it) or to the mistress 
of the household if she does the cooking. The 
rules for contest are plain and simple. Each 
of the 735 winners of money prizes will also 
receive an engraved certificate of merit or 
diploma as a cook. The diplomas bear the big 
gilt seal and signature of the most famous food 
company in the world, The Postum Cereal Co., 
Ltd., of Battle Creek, Mich., the well-known 
makers of Postum Coffee and Grape-Nuts. 
Write them and address Cookery Department, 
No. 101, for full particulars. 

This remarkable contest among cooks to 
win the money prizes and diplomas will give 
thousands of families better and more delicious 
meals, as well as cleaner kitchens and a general 
improvement in the culinary department, for 
the cooks must show marked skill and better¬ 
ment in service to win. Great sums of money 
devoted to such enterprises always result in 
putting humanity further along on the road to 
civilization, health, comfort and happiness. 



EAU EE 

HAIR. 


The Tiesi Ha.it Restorer. 

c/1 ( Positive 'Dandruff Cure. 


ED. PINAUD’S Latest Perfume 
v VIOLETTE DE PARME 



DENTACURA COHPANY, 



FOSTER 


Rubber Heel and 

Sole, made in Men’! 

and Women's sizes, alt 
elastic and make wj 
a pleasure. No Ao 
pick up dirt 


Don’t Slip. 
Wear Longer. 


Our Friction Plug Crutch Tip prevent* 
slipping, and outwears three of any othrt 
kind. If your Shoeman or Dealer hasn’t 

what you want 


ORDER BY MAIL 

Heels, 3SC. pair. Soles SOc. pstr 

For size send outline -of heel or 
sole on paper. 

Friction Ping Crutch sod Cnee Tip. 35c. 
pair. State size. 



ELASTIC TIP CO., Dept. B. C. 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mia 




















